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Iris now somewhat more than eighty years 
since the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, was 
med in our metropolis. The means by 
which this admirable association sought to 
effect its object, was by the donation of pre- 
miums and bounties for inventions, disco- 
veries, and improvements; and in this manner 
have they, with praiseworthy zeal, expended 
many thousand pounds. The Society still 
flourishes, and long may it continue its useful 
labours. Its museum was, we believe, the 
first of its kind established in London; 
there were previously, several other collec- 
tions of “curiosities” in the metropolis, but 
none, like the Society's, consisting almost 
exclusively of objects of direct utility. 

Forty years subsequent to the formation of 
the Society of Arts, our excellent and en- 
gy friend, the late M. Gregoire, Bishop 
of Blois, and a Member of the National Con- 
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vention, suggested the idea of forming, at 
Paris, a National Repository of machines, 
models, drawings, &c., fur the improvement 
of machinery and implements connected 
with manufactures, agriculture, and other 
branches of industry. There previously ex- 
isted at Paris, three repositories of machines, 
which were, about the above date, formed 
into one, entitled, Le Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers. This repository was remodelled 
in 1817; and the objects of the collection 
are now so numerous as to fill upwards of 
fourteen apartments. 

The success of this Society led to the 
establishment of a similar association in 
London, in the year 1828, having for its 
managing chairman the lainented Lord 
Dover, F.R.S., and for its inspecting chair- 
man, Dr. Birkbeck, F.G.S. The establish- 
ment soon obtained the patronage of George 
1V., (who, with some extravagance of taate} 
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was an. august patron of science and art;) 
likewise the grant:of the upper gallery of the 
south-west side of the King’s Mews, for an 
exhibition room, and thirty-five adjoining 
rooms; under the denomination of the Na- 
tional Repository. The projected National 
Gallery; however, soon compelled the Govern- 
' nent ‘to rescind this grant, and the Society 
' vacated the premises; but, we remember 
little more. of its existence until the forma- 
tion, in 1833, of a “Museum of National 
Manufactures and-of the Mechanical Arts,” 
in Leicester-squaze, “in continuation, with 
‘ extension of the design, of the National 
Repository, forraerly in the King’s Mews ;” 
having Dr. Birkbeck, as chairman of the 
Board of Approval. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Jacob Perkins had opened 
for exhibition his Steam Gun and other 


mechanical novelties, in premises built for 


the purpose, in Adelaide-street, Strand. The 
success of the experiment brought up a 
Si roars | for the Illustration and Encourage- 
ment of Practical Science,” in the year 
1852; whose object was to receive for exhi- 

’ bition Models of Inventions, Works of Art, 
and Specimens of Novel Manufacture. The 
list. of members soon included Patentees, 
Inventors, Mechanics, and Artists of high 
repute; and the Exhibition, by judicious 
ment, became popular, materially by 

aid of a clever catalogue of the objects ex- 
= is now 


hibited ; the twelfth edition of whi 


before us. 

The premises in Adelaide -street have 
lately been enlarged, aud now comprise a 
gallery and. ten other apartments, for the 
most part filled with “objects blending in- 
struction with amusement.’ Our Engraving 
represents the principal apartment, which we 

‘ shall describe in its proper place, as we pro- 
pose a detour through the several rooms, and 
a passing notice of some of the most striking 
objects in them. 

irst, is 
The Entrance Lobby, No. 1., 
where are finely executed specimens of Aus- 
tin’s Artificial Stone, from the antique. 


The Ante-Room, No. 2. 

Mr. Austin’s classic specimens; as the 
Dog of Alcibiades, the Crouching Venus, 
Gothic Font, (from that in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, and five busts. Here also are Biele- 
field’s architectural ornaments in papier 
maché, such as have been employed in the 
temporary Houses of Parliament, and the 
Pantheon, Oxford-street. 


Saloon, No. 3. 


Here is Pitt’s Apparatus for heating air 
without deteriorating it, by passing hot water 
or steam in pipes to a hollow pedestal ; this 
contains a spital channel, through which the 
air received at the bottom rises by carefaction, 
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and is discharged at the top, through vent. 
lators, into the apartment. Next is Mr. Ral 
Watson’s Plan for preventing Ships founde. 
ing at Sea; by introducing copper tubes filled 
with atmospheric air, equal by its displacg. 
ment of water, in case of the ship filli 
to counterbalance so much of the speci 
gravity of the ship and her contents as would 
otherwise cause her to sink. . Among th 
exemplifications of the plan, is a sectional 
model of a portion of an 80-gun ship, 
senting the parts of the ship, in which itis 
proposed to arrange the “ Safety Tubes? 
By notes appended to the catalogue, it ap 
pears that 564 merchant ships and vesuy 
were lost in the year 1828—a startling item 
in the records of human calamities. 

Here also is a polished slate garden-tab, 
showing that the utility and even elegang 
of slate as a material for vessels has hithera 
been strangely overlooked. 


The Long Room, No. 4., 


as shown in the annexed Cut. This isa 
noble apartment, lighted by ground glam 
domes, and fitted up in chaste style th 

out. From between the domes are sus 
superb lustres, for the evening meetings d 
the Society. In the foreground is a circule 
table, covered with interesting objects, around 
which ate groups of attentive visiters. ~» 

On the opposite side of the Cut; is D. 
Arnott’s Hydrostatic Bed for Invalids ; the 
object of which is to prevent the fatigued 
patients lying in one position, which is don 
by causing the bed to float on water as com 
pletely as if the Atlantic were under it; whilt 
the patient reposes on the face of the wate, 
like a swan on its plumage, without sensibe 
pressure anywhere, and almost as if th 
weight of the body were annihilated. A 
the same side of the room are cases, * 
above them are various models. 

Ir the centre of the apartment is a canal, 
70 feet in length, having a circular reserveit 
at each end, and containing 6,000 gallons 
water, for experiments with models of steam 
boats, steam-paddles, &c. Here sails, in 
mimic life, a steam-boat, four feet in length, 
fitted with clock-work machinery; whilst 
Perkins’s Patent Paddle-wheel placed at the 
stern, propels the boat; and at the head, 
drags the boat after it; in either case pm 
venting injury to the banks, if employed ia 
canal navigation. Here may sometimes be 
seen Canning’s Life-raft, engraved in the 
Mirror, vol. xxiv. p. 359. Another inter 
esting and picturesque object in this canal 
is a small but exact model of Eddystone 
Light-house, “that splendid triumph of 
Smeaton’s architectural skill and _persever 
ing industry, in opposition, as it were, to the 
united efforts of the elements and othet 
most unparalleled difficulties.” On the right 
side of the canal are models of different vet 
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sels, to show peculiar improvements in their 
construction. 

On the right of the apartment, the long 
tube placed horizontally is the Steam Gun, 
or rather, the chamber to prevent the. dis- 
petsion of the steam after the gun has been 
discharged ; for the gun itself, or the barrel, 
is but a small, metal tube, not seen in the 
Cut; though the wheel-work of the steam- 

tus is shown. This astonishing ma- 
chine discharges, with a power exceeding, by 
one-fourth, that of gunpowder, a current of 
40 balls in 4 seconds, against an iron target, 
(in the Engraving, at the extremity of the 
room:) it can be re-ch in 8 seconds, 
and will propel the balls either singly or in 
volleys; so that it is possible to discharge 
a machine, 420 balls in a minute, or 

200 balls in an hour. One gun is, in 
iteelf,a battery, in perpetual and incessant 
action. Two of these guns in a ship would 
sink any vessel instantly; and what force 
could pass by such a battery on land! The 
barrel of the model is, for the sake of secu- 
Tity, fixed to a given point or direction; but, 
as'an implement of war, it would move on a 
ball-and-socket joint, and be capable of any 
direction, either to right or left, up or down, 
like the jet of a water-engine. If brought 
into play upon a regiment, it would mow it 
down in less than ten minutes. The noise 
made in firing the gun, every hour, is little 
more than that caused by the rush of a 
column of steam from a narrow aperture, 
with the addition of the noise of the balls 
hitting the target. 

We must find space to particularize a few 
ofthe other interesting objects upon the floor 
ofthis apartment. Among these is an ex- 
planation of Mr. Perkins’s newly-discovered 
Systém of Generating Steam, by what may 
be simplified as a boiler within a boiler; the 
liquid constantly circulating between the two 
vessels, and carrying off the acquired heat of 
the boiler, the bottom of which never burns 
out, nor rises in temperature many degrees 
above the heat of the liquid. By the appli- 
cation of this principle to culinary vessels, 
to careless cook can burn what she has“ to 
dress by neglecting to stir it. 

Next is an exemplification of the Com- 
bustion of the hardest Steel. A disc of soft 
iton is turned with a velocity of 5,400 revolu- 
tions in a minute, or 180 miles an hour; when, 
by placing a file of the highest-tempered 

in contact with the periphery of the 
dise, the friction caused by the rapid motion 
of the soft iron destroys or cuts the file, pro- 
ducing thereby a brilliant and beautiful com- 
bustion. Attached to the apparatus is a 
dise, having thereon the prismatic colours, 
which, when the apparatus is in motion, be- 
comes colourless to the eye of the observer, 
thus illustrating the composition of light. 

Near the above is an Apparatus for the 
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Compression of Water one fourteenth part of 
its volume; the force employed bei: ui- 
valent to a pressure of 30,000 lbs. to the 
square inch. This aud the preceding appa- 
ratus are the inventions of Mr. Perkins. 

Around these are models of improved 
Steam-boat Paddles, Fids, Rudders, Anchors, 
Fire Escapes, and Life Rafts, the two last dis- 
tinguished by their simplicity of construction. 

Next is a Mouse in a Diving Bell, 
immersed in water, to show how persons de- 
scend to great depths in the Bell, and remain 
long at the bottom; or rather to show how 
they are supplied with air from above: the 
mouse uncer water, by revolving its cage, 
pumps air into the bell; upon the large 
scale, air is forced into the bell, when below 
the surface of the water, by pumps above, or 
from sunken barrels filled with air, which is 
conducted into the bell by a leathern pipe. 

Three improvements connected with the 
comforts of every man’s house and home 
next secure our attention. First is a Model 
of a Sugar Mill, in which the cylinders for 
crushing the cane are put into motion by a 
steam-engine, and the crushed canes are 
brought out at the side where they were 
previously introduced :—what a contrast is 
the perfection of this machine with the 
clumsy, wooden Brazilian Sugar Mill en- 
graved in our twenty-first volume. Secondly, 
1s a Gas Cooking Apparatus, by which meat 
may be boiled or roasted, baked, stewed, or 
fried ; the processes being exhibited occa. 
sionally. Thirdly, is a Perforated Zinc Cream 
Apparatus, by which the proportion of cream 
is increased and its quality improved. 

A Model of Mr. Wells’s Apparatus for 
renderirg Sea Water fresh, deserves notice, 
as well for its simplicity as for its novelty: 
the means is distillation; but, instead of 
a common worm-tub, the pipe from the still- 
head is passed through the side of the ship 
into the sea. Meantime, provisions for the 
ship’s crew are cooked by the fire, so that 
the distillation is conducted with little, if 
any, additional fuel: this economy of room 
on shipboard need not be pointed out. 

A Model of the Breakwater at Plymouth, 
(deposited by G. W. Soltan, Esq.,) shows the 
structure of this wonder of genius, mare suc- 
cessfully than could otherwise be exhibited. 

From the vast to the minute—in a collec- 
tion deposited by Mr. Curtis, the oculist and 
aurist, is an artificial eye, composed of ivory 
and glass, showing its external and. internal 
structure, viz. the muscles, optic nerve, coats, 
retina, pupil, iris, &c.; the whole capable of 
being taken to pieces and shown in detail. 
Next are Bronze Casts of the Small Bones 
of the Human Ear, magnified twenty times ; 
formerly in the possession of the late Joshua 
Brookes, F. R. S. 

Two busts, Helen, daughter of Jupiter 
and Leda, and Inigo Jones, (oddly assoqiated 
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persons,) show an attractive though not un- 
common experiment in acoustics. Speaking 
tubes, 150 feet in length, are conveyed from 
the ear of Helen to the mouth of Inigo, and 
from the ear of Inigo to the mouth of Helen; 
so that a whisper in the ear of either one may 
be heard distinctly at the mouth of the other. 
Jones may be borrowing some classical hints 
of Helen: if so, his spirit may come among 
us, and once more revive classical architecture 
in England. 

A Model of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, with the Dart Engine, Tender, and 
Train of Carriages, in motion, is a beautiful 
scientific toy; the accuracy of which has been 
heightened by Dr. Lardner suggesting the 
method of laying down the railway, and the 
proportional magnitude of the wheels of the 
locomotive engine. 

We have purposely passed over, for the 
present, the apparatus exhibiting splendid 
experiments in Electro-magnetism, and some 
models of improvements in Inland Naviga- 
tion; as we intend to illustrate a few of 
them, which could not be done in this 
number. We have not yet, therefore, sur- 
veyed the floor of the Long Room: in our 
next we hope to ascend by the stairs in the 
distance to the Gallery, and thence to the 
other apartments; in each of which are objects 
which promise considerable gratification to 
every inquiring mind. 


PRINCE VON METTERNICH. 


Criemens Wenceslaus Nepomuk Lotharius, 
Prince Von Metternich, was born May 17, 
1773, and from early years trained to the 
diplomatic career. In the negotiations of 
Rastadt for establishing a general peace, he 
was Envoy of the Westphalian Bench of 
Counts, and signalized himself by his lumi- 
nous and bold speeches. He was next ap- 
pointed envoy at the Court of Dresden, in 
1801, and at the Court of Berlin in 1804. 
The Prussian capital was, at that time, the 
centre of European politics, and he availed 
himself of the facilities offered, to lay the 
foundation of the influence he has ever since 
preserved. During the presence of the Em- 
peror Alezander at Berlin, he brought about 
an alliance between Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia. The battle of Austerlitz, and the 
treaty signed at Vienna by the Prussian 
minister, Von Haugwitz, foiled the success 
of his endeavours, and Count Metternich 
went as envoy to Paris. In 1809, he re- 
sumed his former labours to expel Napoleon 
from Germany, assisted by Count Stadion, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Though he 
did not then obtain the objects of his en- 
deavours, yet the exertions of Austria, and the 
campaign of the Duke of Brunswick, roused 
the spirit of the Germans, and prepared the 
success of J813. On the eve of the battle 


of Leipsic, the Emperor of Austria nomi. 
nated him Prince, and soon after conferred 
on him the Austrian escutcheon, to be put in 
the centre of his own. His first wife, Coun. 
tess Eleanor Kaunitz, was a granddaughter, 
of the Minister of the same name in the time 
of Frederic II., King of Prussia. From her, 
the principality of Austerlitz, which she pos. 
sessed, devolved on him by inheritance. 
W. G.C. 


PLUMS. 


Tue plum-tree is a native, or naturalized in 
Britain, being frequently found in hedges; 
but, its original country is supposed to te 
Asia; and, according to Pliny, it was brought 
from Syria into Greece, and thence into 
Italy. The natural colour of the fruit is 
generally considered to be black; but the 
varieties in cultivation are of yellow, red, 
blue, and green, and of different forms and 
flavours. Tusser enumerates ten varieties of 
plums; Parkinson, 60; Miller, only 30 sorts, 
In the Luxembourg garden catalogue are 68, 
Professor Lindley enumerates no less than 
150 varieties, a few of which it may be sea- 
sonably interesting to notice. 

First, among the Black or Blue-fruited, is 
the Blue Gage, a small, round plum, about 
3} inches in circumference. It has a pale, 
blue bloom, and its juice is smart; but has 
little richness of flavour. The Blue Per. 
drigon has been a long time in our gardens, 
Hakluyt, in 1582, says, “ Of late time, the 
plum called the Perdigevena, was procured 
out of Italy, with two kinds more, by the 
Lord Cromwell after his travell.” Kairke’s 
Plum is a very handsome variety, and an ex. 
cellent bearer; both as a standard, and upon 
a west wall. It was brought into notice a 
few years since, by Mr. Kirke, of Brompton, 
who found it by accident in a fruiterer’s 
window. In the Pomological Magazine, it 
is stated to be “as hardy and prolific as the 
Orleans, as handsome as the Damask, and as 
handsome as the Green Gage.” The Mo 
rocco is one of the very best of our early 
plums: it is very hardy, bears well as a 
standard, and ripens fully a month before 
the Orleans, coming in at the beginning of 
August. Of Damsons there are several sorts 
with black fruit, cultivated in England, such 
as the Common Black, with smooth, spiny 
branches; Prune Damson, of the smallest 
size among plums; Royal Damson, some 
what larger; and the Shropshire Damson, 
with smooth branches, but not spiny. Dam- 
sons raised from suckers, and planted in 
hedge-rows, and grown among _nut-bushes, 
or crowded among and under other trees, 
can never be expected to produce such fine, 
thick-fleshed, high-flavoured fruit, as those 
which are grown upon sound, healthy stan- 
dards, in proper situations, unincumbered 
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with coarse, strong-growing trees. The 
Violet is an old plum, and was cultivated by 
John Tradescant, gardener to Charles I.: it 
is an excellent bearer, and Mr. Lindley thinks 
it ought to be planted in the garden of every 
poor cottager throughout the kingdom : it 
might then not unaptly be called the Cot- 
tager’s Plum. y 

Foremost in the Green-fruited varieties is 
the Green Gage, without exception the best 

lum in England. When grown upon a 
healthy standard, and fully exposed to the 
sun, although not so large, it is much richer 
than when produced against a wall. The 
fruit is thus minutely described by Lindley : 
—skin yellowish green, but when fully ex- 

to the sun of a purplish colour, marbled 
with russety, muddy red. Flesh yellowish 
green, very melting, juice abundant, sac- 
charine, of the richest and most exquisite 
flavour.” Sir Joseph Banks notes in the 
Horticultural Transactions, that a plant of 
this sort was sent from France by the Earl of 
Stair to the second Duke of Rutland, by the 
name of Green Spanish. The name of Green 
Gage is said to have originated from the fol- 
lowing accident : the Gage family, in the last 
century, procured from the monks of the 
Chartreuse, at Paris, a collection of fruit-trees. 
When they arrived in England, the ticket of 
the Reine Claude had been rubbed off in the 
passage. The gardener being, from this 
circumstance, ignorant of the name, called 
it, when it bore fruit, Green Gage. Lu- 
combe’s Nonesuch is a valuable variety, lately 
raised from seed by Messrs. Lucombe and 
Co., of Exeter: in the Pomological Maga- 
zine, it is described as “undoubtedly the 
nearest approach that has yet been made on 
the part of a seedling to the famous Green 
Gage of the English, Reine Claude of the 
French; and, although it cannot be said to 
equal, in all respects, that celebrated variety, 
it is, nevertheless, entitled to a character of 
very high excellence.” 

Of the Red or Purple-fruited is the Cherry 
Plum, somewhat like the Bigarreau Cherry, 
except having a small, slender prickle at its 
summit. It is planted chiefly in shrubberies, 
and in the pleasure-ground, for its early 
fluwering. The fruit, however, is very hand- 
some in the dessert, and also makes very 
excellent tarts. The Fotheringham isa very 
useful and hardy plum, and has been in 
England many years, having been cultivated 
by Sir William Temple,* at Sheen, near 
Richmond, before the year 1700; whence it 


® The Moorpark Apricot, now so universally 
known throughout England, is said to have beeu 
brought into this country by Sir William Temple, 
and planted in his garden at Moorpark: if so, it 
must have been an inhabitant there more than 100 
m. as Sir William died in 1700, at the age of 72. 
0 1830, an old workman was employed in the gar- 
dens at Moorpark, who remembered quite well what 
had always been considered as the original tree, and 


was called the Sheen Pium, The German 
Prune, or Questrche Pium, is grown for the 
purpose of drying, and sold in the shops in 
this country under the name of Prunes. It 
is cultivated and well known throughout all 
Germany, Thuringia, Saxony, Silesia, Mo- 
ravia, Bohemia, and Hungary. On the Con- 
tinent, prunes are stewed and served as a 
dessert-dish ; but, in this country, they are 
mostly used in medicine: they are emollient 
and laxative, and are often taken by them- 
selves as a gentle aperient, when there is a 
tendency to inflammation: the pulp is like- 
wise employed in electuaries, and is an 
agreeable vehicle for senna. Prunes are 
chiefly prepared in France from the variety 
of plum called the St. Catherine; and, in 
Portugal, from a sort which derives its name 
from the village of Guimaraens, where they 
ate principally dried. They contain so large 
a quantity of sugar, that brandy is distilled 
from them when fermented ; and it has even 
been proposed to manufacture sugar from 
them. 

The Goliath, as its name implies, is a 
very fine, handsome plum, with juice simi- 
lar to that of the Orleans. The Impe- 
ratrice is an oblong plum, with a rich, deep 
purple skin, covered with a thick bloom, 
which is more copious than on any other 
plum in Covent-Garden market ; the flesh is 
somewhat rich, but exceedingly sweet and 
rich ; it ripens in October, but may be kept 
till the middle of December. The Imperial 
Diadem is a very handsome plum, and was 
raised from seed near Manchester, a few years 
previous to 18)9: it is very juicy, sugary, 
and highly perfumed when ripe. La Deli- 


cieuse was brought to this country from New 
Jersey, about ten years ago, and first sold 
by Mr. Kirke, at a guinea per plant, in 1825: 
it is very rich and abundant. The Nectarine 
Plum is very like a nectarine in shape and 
size: it is much finer and richer than the 
Goliath, and decidedly the best plum yet 


known of its size. The Orleans is one of 
our most common plums, and known in 
every market through England: the date of 
its introduction here is uncertain; but it 
does not appear to have been known to Ray, 
who died in 1705. The Purple Gage, or 
Reine Claude Violette, is of very high qua- 
lity, equal to the Green Gage in flavour, and 
having this superiority, that while the latter 
is apt to crack in wet summers, and will 
never keep after having been gathered, this, 
on the contrary, will endure, if kept in a dry 
room, through August and September, even 
till October. The Red Magnum Bonum is 
an old plum of our gardens, having been 
he used to point out the place where it stood: but 
this tree has been dead some years, and its place is 
now occupied by an Orange Apricot, which appears 
tojhave n planted ten or twelve years, ago.— 


inews Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden, 
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cultivated by John Tradescant. Cobbett 
says, in his usual knock-down phraseology, 
“the Magnum Bonums are fit for nothing 
but tarts and sweetmeats. Magnum is right 
enough; but, as to Bonum, the word has 
seldom been so completely misapplied.” The 
Violet Diaper is a fleshy, firm plum, very 
good in the dessert, and excellent when dried 
as a prune. The Wheat Plum is ripe about 
the time of the wheat harvest, and is also 
called the Harvest Plum; it is amber and 
bright red, and sugary and subacid. The 
Winesour is said to have originated in the 
neighbourhood of Rotherham, in Yorkshire, 
many years : “it is,” says Lindley, 
“the most valuable of all our plums for 
preserving, and great quantities preserved 
are sent annually from Wakefield and Leeds 
to distant parts of England. As a preserve, 
they will keep one or two years, and are pre- 
ferable to those imported from abroad.” 
Among the White or Yellow-fruited varie- 
ties are the Apricot Plum, considered, by 
some, nearly equal to the Green Gage. The 
Brignole is named from Brignole, a town of 
France, famous for its prunes, of which this 
ranks among its best sorts: its colour is pale 
yellow, for all prunes are not blackish purple, as 
are those commonly distinguished as prunes. 
Coe’s Plum will hang some time upon the 
tree after it is matured, and may be kept a 
long time after it is gathered, either by sus- 
pending it by the stalk upon a string, within 
a window facing the sun, or by wrapping it 
in soft paper, and keeping it in a dry room. 
By this latter method, it has been eaten 
exceedingly good in October, twelve months 
after it had been gathered. It was raised 
about thirty years since, by Jervaise Coe, a 
market- gardener, at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Suffolk: he told Mr. Lindley it was from 
the stone of a Green Gage, the blossom of 
which, he supposed, had been fertilized by 
the White Magnum Bonum, the two trees 
of which grew nearly in contact with each 
other in his garden. The Drap d’Or Plum 
is the colour of cloth of gold, a bright yellow. 
The Jaune Hiitive is the first plum that 
ripens,—on a south wall, in the middle of 
July : its flesh is oe and melting, and 
its Juice sweet; and it is as old as the time 
of Tradescant. The Washington Plum is a 
modern variety, of which it is related that 
the parent tree was purchased in New York, 
towards the end of the last century. It re- 
mained barren several years, till, during a 
violent thunderstorm, the whole trunk was 
struck to the earth and destroyed. The root 
afterwards threw up a number of vigorous 
shoots, all of which were allowed to remain, 
and finally produced fruit. It is, therefore, 


to be presumed, that the stock of the barren 
kind was the parent of this; trees of which 
were sent to Robert Barclay, Esq., of Bury 
Hill, in 1819. The Wentworth is an old plum, 
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and is said to have been named from its 
having been first planted in the gardens of 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, af 
Twickenham : it resembles the Magnum 
Bonum, and, like that, is excellent for pre. 
serving. The White Bullace mostly abounds 
in Norfolk, and large quantities are brought 
into the market at Norwich : they are highly 
esteemed for tarts, and are by some preserved 
by boiling them in sugar, in which state 
they will keep twelve months. 

Such are a few cultivated varieties of 
plums, with the names of which some inter. 
esting circumstances are connected. Among 
the neglected varieties, we should not forget 
the Sloe, which Mr. Knight and others con. 
sider as the parent of the bullace, and all the 
varieties of the common plum. When ripe, it 
forms an excellent preserve ; unripe, the in. 
spissated juice forms an almost indelible ink, 
used to mark linen. It is used in home 
made wines, to communicate the colour and 
toughness of port; and sloe-juice is almost 
synonymous with low-priced port wine. Its 
leaves have been employed as a substitute 
for tea, and are well Sane to afford one of 
the means used in Europe for adulterating 
the black tea of China. As a shrubbey 
plant, the sloe is most ornamental, blossom. 
ing before all others of the Prunus tribe :— 
who does not remember “the white-blos 
somed sloe” of English song. Moreover, 
its very bark is useful, it being said to pos 
oe properties akin to those of Jesuits 

ark, 

The wood of the plum is used in turnery, 
cabinet-work, and in making musical instn- 
ments. Its well-known gum is analogous to 
tragacanth, or gum-dragon: it does ng 
readily dissolve in cold water ; but, in other 
respects, its properties resemble those of 
gum-arabic. 


THE HOUSE OF HOWARD. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE NOBLE HOUSS 

OF HOWARD, EARLS OF ARUNDEL AND 

SURREY, AND DUKES OF NORFOLK. 
Tue origin of this illustrious house, which 
ranks immediately after the blood-royal, is 
involved in some obscurity; but there exists 
not the least doubt of its very high antiquity 
—indeed, many assertions have been made, 
but which, though plausible, cannot be 
proved. Concerning it, Dugdale thus ob 
serves :—“ There are those, perhaps, who 
will expect that I should ascend much higher 
in manifesting the greatness of this honout-’ 
able and large-spreading family of Howard, 
in regard I do not make any mention thereof 
above the time of King Edward I., some 
supposing that their common ancestor, in 
the Saxon time took his original appellation 
from an eminent office, or command ; others 
afterwards, from the name of a place ; and 
some have not stuck to derive him from the 
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famous Hereward, the chief conductor of 
those forces which so stoutly defended the 
Isle of Ely for a time against King William 
the Conqueror and his army; but to this last 
I cannot well assent, by reason that Ingulph, 
then Abbot of Crowland, who was his con- 
temporary, affirms that Hereward left no 
other issue than an heir female, named Tur- 
frida, wife to Hugh de Evermur, Lord of 
Deeping, in the county of Lincoln. I shall, 
therefore, after much fruitless search to satisfy 
myself, as well as others, on this point, begin 
with William Howard, a learned and reverend 
judge of the court of Common Pleas, for a 
great part of King Edward the First’s, and 
beginning of King Edward the Second’s 
.. ” 


is William Howard was chief justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas from 1297 to 
1308. He had large estates at Wigenhall, 
a district in the county of Norfolk. He 
married twice: his first wife was Alice, 
daughter of Sir Edward Fitton, Knt.; his 
second, Alice, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Edward Ufford, Knut. By his first marriage 
he had two sons, but no issue by his second. 
His eldest son, Sir John Howard, Knt., suc- 
ceeded him, and was one of Edward the 
First’s lords of the bedchamber. He died in 
1331, leaving his son of the same name, his 
successor, who was appointed by Kdward III., 
in the 9th year of his reign, admiral and cap- 
tain of the King’s navy in the north, with an 
assignation of 153/. 7s. 6d. for his necessary 
expenses. He was likewise high sheriff of 
the county of Norfo'k, in the year 1345. He 
espoused Alice, daughter of Sir Robert de 
Boys, and heiress of her brother of the same 
name, by which the whole Boys’ estate be- 
came vested in the Howard family. Their 
descendant in the third degree, Sir Robert 
Howard, Knt., married Margaret, daughter 
of Thomas de Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
and his wife Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heiress of Richard Fitz Alan, Earl of Arun- 
dl. This marriage was productive of most 
important consequences; for eventually the 
inheritance of those great families became in 
part vested in the house of Howard. 

Sir Robert’s father-in-law, Thomus, Duke 
of Norfolk, was son and heir of John, Lord 
Mowbray, and Elizabeth, his wife, daughter 
and gole heiress of Thomas Plantagenet de 
Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk and Marshal of 
England, eldest son of King Kdward the 
First by his second wife Mafgaret, daughter 
af Philip le Hardi, Roi de France. Thomas, 
Earl of Norfolk, was the first Earl Marshal 
of England, that officer having been previously 
atyled simply Marshal. Sir Robert Howard’s 
jssue by his marriage were two daughters and 
cenw. son, Sir John Howard, who succeeded 


This nobleman was a staunch supporter of 
the House of York, and the immediate 


ng 


founder of the greatness of the Howards. 
He distinguished himself in his youth in the 
wars in France ; and, in 1461, was appointed 
by Edward IV. constable of the Castle of 
Nottingham, and sheriff of the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. The king likewise grant: 
ed to him some of the forfeited estates of the 
Butlers, Earls of Wiltshire, and of Ormonde 
in Ireland. In J470, he was summoned by 
writ to Parliament as Lord Howard, and 
constituted admiral of the king’s naval forces 
against the Lancastrians, and in 147], de- 
puty governor of Calais. His investment 
with the insignia of the Order of the Garter 
shortly followed: on the 28th of June, 1483, 
he was created Earl Marshal of England 
and Duke of Norfolk, and on the same 
day his son and heir, Thomas Howard, was 
created Earl of Surrey. His grace was subse- 
quently constituted lord admiral of England, 
and obtained numerous lordships and manors 
in the counties of Cambridge, Cornwall, 
Kent, Somerset, Suffolk, and Wilts. He 
shortly afterwards fell fighting bravely at the 
head of the vanguard of Richard III.’s army 
at Bosworth Field. Numerous warnings and 
remonstrances were put forth to induce him 
not to follow the king to the field, but he 
would not desert his master. The night 
before the battle, the following lines were 
inscribed on the duke’s gate :— 

“ Jockie of Norfolk, be not too bold, 

For Dickon, thy master, is bonght and sold. 

On the accession of Henry VII., consequent 
on his victory at Bosworth, the honours of 
the late duke were declared forfeited, and his 
son, the Earl of Surrey, was attainted and 
imprisoned for three years in the Tower; but 
on the Ist of February, 1514, he was restored 
and created Earl Marshal and Duke of Nor- 
folk, invested with the insignia of the Garter, 
and appointed lord high treasurer. He com- 
manded the English forces at the battle of 
Flodden ; in which he was victorious, and the 
Scottish monarch, James IV., slain. He 
married twice :—first, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Frederick Tylney, Knt., of Astwell 
Thorpe, Norfolk; and secondly, Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Hugh Tylney, Esq. By his first wife 
he had several children, and by his second 
two sons and four daughters. e eldest son 
of the second marriage is the ancestor of the 
family of Howard of Effingham; Queen 
Catharine Howard, one of the wives of Henry 
VIII., was likewise the offspring of the 
third son of the former marriage. 

The duke died in May, 1524, upon which 
his eldest son, Thomas, succeeded to the 
family honours: these were, however, for- 
feited in 1546, on his attainder; but they 
were in a year after restored, and his grace 
was invested with the order of the Garter. 
He died on the 18th of July, 1554, and was 
— by his grandson Thomas as fourth 
duke. 
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This nobleman was the eldest son of the 
celebrated, but unfortunate, Earl of Surrey, 
(who was condemned and executed in 1547,) 
by a daughter of the noble house of De Vere, 
Earls of Oxford. An eminent literary cha- 
racter, still living, has thus summed up Lord 
Surrey’s character :—‘ Excellent in arts and 
in arms; a man of learning, a genius, and a 
hero; of a generous temper, and a refined 
heart, he united all the gallantry and unbroken 
spirit of a rude age, with all the elegance and 
grace of a polished era, With a splendour 
of descent, in possession of the highest ho- 
nours and abundant wealth, he relaxed not 
his efforts to deserve distinction by his per- 
sonal worth. Conspicuous in the rough 
exercises of tilts and tournaments, and com- 
manding armies with skill and bravery in 
expeditions against the Scots under his 
father, he found time, at a period when our 
literature was rude and barbarous, to culti- 
vate his mind with all the exquisite spirit of 
the models of Greece and Rome; to catch 
the excellencies of the revived Muses of Italy, 
and to produce in his own language compo- 
sitions, which, in simplicity, perspicuity, 

eful ornaments, and just and natural 
thoughts, exhibited a shining contrast with 
the works of his predecessors, and an example 
which his successors long attempted in vain 
to follow.’* 

His grace married, first, Mary, daughter, 
and eventually heiress, of Henry Fitz Alan, 
Earl of Arundel, (by which the castle, earldom, 
and estates of Arundel passed into the Howard 
family,) by whom he had one son, Philip, 
who succeeded him. The duke’s second 
wife was Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas, Lord Audley of Walden, by whom 
he had issue, Thomas, ancestor of the Earl 
of Suffolk, and maternally, of Lord Howard 
de Walden; and William, ancestor of ,the 
Howacds, Earls of Carlisle. 

The duke was, in 1572, attainted of high 
treason, for communicating with the lovely, 
but unhappy Mary, Queen of Scotland, be- 
headed, and all his honours forfeited. 

His son and successor, Philip, inherited, 
in right of his mother, the feudal earldom of 
Arundel, by the tenure of Arundel Castle, in 
Sussex; the baronies of Fitz Alan, Clun, 
Oswaldestre, and Maltravers, were likewise 
annexed to it. In confirmation of his title, 
he obtained a writ. of summons as Karl of 
Arundel. He, however, shared the fate of 
his four predecessors, being attainted in 
1590, and, after lingering five I Pe in impti- 
sonment, died in the Tower of London. By 
his wife, Anne, (who. was the sister and co- 
heiress of Thomas, Lord Dacre of Gilsland,) 
he had an only son, Thomas, who, :in ‘1603, 
was restored to the earldoms of Arundel and 
Surrey ; in 1621, created Earl Marshal; and 
June 6, 1644, Earl, of Norfolk: he died 4th 


* Sir Egerton Brydges. 
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of October, 1646. His wife, Alathea, daugh. 
ter and co-heiress of Gilbert Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, bore him two children: Henty 
Frederic, who succeeded him, and William, 
who married into the house of Jerningham, 
Barons Stafford. 

The eldest son of the late earl, Hemy 
Frederic, succeeded : he had been previously 
summoned to parliament as Baron Mowbray; 
he espoused Elizabeth, daughter of Esmr 
Stuart, Duke of Lennox, by whom he had 
issue as follows: Thomas, who succeeded 
him; Henry, who succeeded Thomas; Philip, 
Charles, Bernard. 

Of these, Charles married Mary, eldest 
daughter of George Tattersall, Esq., of 
Finchampstead, in the county of Berks, who 
bore him Henry Charles, who, by marriage 
with Mary, daughter of John Aylward, Ksq, 
had Charles, late Duke of Norfolk. Bernanl 
the youngest son, married the younger sister 
of his brother Charles’s wife, by whom he 
had an only son, Bernard, who married 
Anne, daughter of Christopher, Lord Teyn 
ham, and had (amongst other issue) Henry, 
who espoused in October, 1764, Juliana, 
second daughter of Sir William Molyneus, 
and died 1]th of November, 1787, leaving 
three sons and two daughters: the eldest of 
these, Bernard Edward, is the twelfth and 
present Duke of Norfolk; the second son, 
Henry Thomas, assumed, in 1812, the addi 
tional surname of Molyneux, and, in 1817, 
that of Howard, in addition to Howard Moly. 
neux; in the same year he was elevated to 
the rank of a duke’s younger son: the young. 
est son, Charles, died in 1816, leaving one 
son and two daughters: Mary, the eldest 
daughter of Henry Howard, Ksq., and sister 
to the present duke, married Robert Edward, 
tenth Lord Petre; Juliana Barbara, the 
youngest, Robert Edward, ninth Lord Petre. 

The earl died in April, 1652, when his 
honours devolved on his eldest son, Thomas, 
who, on the 29th of December, 1660, shortly 
after the restoration of Charles II., was te 
stored to the original dukedom conferred on 
his ancestor John; his likewise ob- 
tained, in 166], an act of Parliament con 
firming the succession, in default of male 
issue, to several collateral branches of his 
numerous noble family. - He died. in 1677, 

his brother Henry 


, and Earl of Norwich. His grace 
was likewise, shortly after his accession, 
created hereditary Earl Marshal of England. 
He married, first, Anne, eldest daughter of 
Edward Somerset, Marquess of Worcester; 
and secondly, Jane, daughter of Isaac Bicker 
ton, Esq. By the former he had two sons: 
Henry, who succeeded him; and Thomas, 
who married Mary Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir John Saville, Bart., of Cop- 
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ley, in the county of York, and had, together 
with other issue, Thomas and Edward, who 
succeeded respectively as eighth and ninth 
dukes. By the second marriage he had four 
sons, (all of whom died issueless,) and three 
daughters. The duke died in 1684, and 
his son Henry, abovementioned, succeeded 
him as seventh® duke: he married Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Henry Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough, but was divorced 
from her in 1700, and dying in 1701, the 
family honours devolved on Thomas, son of 
his brother of the same name; this nobleman 
likewise died without issue in 1732, when 
his brother Edward succeeded him: he mar- 
tied Mary, daughter and co-heiress of Ed- 
ward Biount, Esq., of Blagdon, in the county 
of Devon; he died issueless in 1777, upon 
which the baronies of Mowbray, Howard, 
&e., fell into abeyance amongst the daughters 
and co-heiresses of his grace’s brother Philip, 
viz. Winifred and Anne, Ladies Stourton and 
‘Petre, and they remain in the same state 
with the descendants of those ladies; the 
earldom of Norwich and barony of Howard 
of Castle Rising became extinct; but all the 
other honours, including the dukedom, de- 
volved on Charles Howard, Esq., great-grand- 
son of Henry Frederic, Earl of Arundel (see 
above). The duke was united to Catherine, 
daughter and co-heiress of John Brockholes, 
¥eq., of Claughton, in the county of Lan- 
caster; he died August 31, 1786, having 
had issue by her, three daughters, who died 
young, and an only son and _ successor, 
Charles, the eleventh duke, born 1745: he 
married, first, Marian, daughter and sole 
heiress of John Coppinger, in the county of 
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Cork, Esq., and secondly, Frances, daughter 
and sole heiress of Charles Fitzroy Scuda- 
more, Esq., of Holme Lacy, in the county of 
Hereford ; but by neither of whom had he 
any issue. He died 16th of December, 1815; 
upon which his honours descended to his 
cousin, Bernard Edward, great-great-grand- 
son of Henry Frederic, Karl of Arundel, 
(see ubove,) who is the twelfth and present 
duke. J.N. B. Y. 


ST. HELENA. 
SUGAR-LOAF RUCK. 
Asour four years since, this spot was the 
scene of an unprovoked and atrocious mur- 
der, which produced dismay throughout the 
Island. The Sugar-loaf rises on the side 
next to the sea, almost perpendicularly, to 
the height of 900 feet, and is the highest rock 
in St. Helena. Upon its summit is a level of 
about ten feet square, with a wall two feet 
and a half high, erected towards the sea, 
tu prevent accidents. On the land side, 
near the summit, is a hut, for the accom- 
modation of two soldiers, who are always 
stationed upon this rock, to look out for ships 
approaching the Island; and whose duty it 
is, whenever a sail appears in sight, to com- 
municate by telegraph, to Ladder-hill Bat- 
tery. On August 11, 183], each of the two 
men on duty, Albutt and Taylor, made a 
ship at the same, or nearly the same, in- 
stant; and each, accordingly, claimed the 
reward for the discovery, which was five 
shillings. A quarrel ensued, when Taylor 
flew to the hut, and seeing a musket, fired it 
at Albutt: the shot having missed, Taylor 
returned to the hut, took another musket, 
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fired a second time, and shot Albutt through 
the lower part of the face, the ball carrying 
away great part of the jaw. Taylor, however, 
finding his victim still alive, dragged him to 
the edge of the precipice, threw him over 
the wall, and, as he supposed, into the sea; 
but at a distance of a fall of 700 feet, and 
about 200 feet from the sea, there was a 
small, jutting portion of rock, upon which 
the body fell. Taylor then brought from the 
land side large stones, which he hurled down 
upon the body in the hope of dislodging it, 
but to no avail. ‘On the following morning, 
the murderer signalized that his comrade 
Albutt had left the station in the night, and 
had not since returned. Another man was 
appointed to the station, who, on looking 
over the wall, to his great horror, saw the 
body of the murdered man lying upon the 
projecting crag. He communicated his dis- 
covery to head-quarters, and a party of soldiers 
were dispatched to Sugar-loaf Rock, pro- 
vided with rope, sail-cluth, and the tackle 
necessary for raising the body. This being 
done, an inquest was held upon the body ; 
and the course of the ball denoted the murder. 
Taylor was committed as the murderer, sub- 
sequently to which, his wife, who had wit- 
nessed the crime, detailed its horrible circum. 
stances. 

By the way, what a little, lone world is 
St. Helena—once the insular prison of Na- 
poleon, Lying entirely detached from any 
group, and 1,200 miles from the nearest 
land, it is but a mere speck upon the vast 
Atlantic. It presents to the sea, throughout 
its whole circuit, nothing but an immense 
wall of perpendicular rock, from 600 to 900 
feet high, like a huge castle in the midst of 
the ocean. In this great wall of rock are only 
four openings, by which the island can be 
approached with any facility, and these are 
weil fortified. Yet within, nature has been 
bountiful : for verdant hills, fertile vales, with 
gardens, orchards, and plantations, gladden 
the face of the country. 


Che Public Journals. 





AUGUST—ITS FLOWERS AND INSECTS. 
(From a delightful Paper, in the Constitutional 
Magazine.) 


TueEre is one flower now in b.oom, which 
always attracts our especial attention—and 
that is, the Autumnal Crocus. It covers 
whole meadows with its lilac blossoms: and 
unprotected by sheath, or calyx, or leaf, 
laughs out in its naked beauty—a_ subject 
for admiration and inquiry. There is not a 
more striking proof of exquisite design and 
contrivance in the volume of Nature, nor any 
thing that displays more clearly the agency 
of aa intelligent Creator than this. Were 
this plant constituted like the generality of 
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flowers, with the séed-vessel accompanying 
the blossom, its seeds could not ripen before 
frosty nights and chill winds would destroy 
the living connexion between them and the 
body of the plant; and they would thug 
perish. But this has been cared for: and 
the important office of maturation is perfected 
in the bulb of the plant, buried eight or ten 
inches beneath the surface of the soil, and 
by this arrangement protected from the in. 
fluence of atmospheric changes. 

The most beautiful plants of this period of 
the year are, however, the Ferns. It is im: 
possible in viewing them not to be struck 
with their graceful shapes and their most 
delicate colours. A Fern cover we consider 
as a miniature forest, having within it some 
of the loveliest forms of the vegetable crea. 
tion; the plant is the Venus of our wastes, 
woods, and commons: the wood Polypody is 
in its luxuriant growth the most beautiful of 
the family; its graceful pensile attitude, and 
its re bi movements, presenting the 
beau ideal of gentleness. The most common 
is the Harte’s Tongue, which fixes itself in 
every rocky nook and hollow, waving its long, 
smooth, and varnished leaves in obedience to 
the slightest breeze. The mode of flowering 
or seeding in this tribe of plants was long a 
puzzle to the learned, though now it is fami- 
liarly known to propagate itself from the 
little rusty spots on the back of its leaves, 
An excellent farina may be procured from 
the roots and stems of Ferns. They are 
used as food by the Kamskatchans, and are 
burnt amongst ourselves for the sake of the 
salts they contain. Another splendid orna- 
ment of August is the large white Convol- 
vulus. It stands out in its star-like beauty, 
gemming our hedge-rows with broad: blos- 
soms, even when all zround it is fading be- 
neath the glow and warmth of the sun, as if 
it were sculptured from marble. The Carline 
Thistle is another August flower, that enli- 
vens the bleakest of our rocks; and the 
diminutive Gentian, which may be found by 
the side of gravelly brooks, is another beav- 
tiful little plant that should be diligently 
sought after. 

Some of the most beautiful of our insects 
are on the wing in August. Butterflies, like 
embroidered flowers, are floating in the mel- 
low and golden sunlight: and it is impos- 
sible to watch these brilliant creatures, with- 
out calling to mind their wonderful mode of 
growth, and tracing’ them from the e¢; 
through their vatie transformations. If 
there be one portion-of: the works of God 
more surprising than another, it is the insect 
creation. The design, the preserving agen- 
cies, and the admirable mechanism displayed 
in it, are surpassingly wonderful; and are all 
so obvious, that it becomes a study more than 
any other calculated for. the: instruction of 
young minds, The existetice of a Creator, 
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full of contrivance, benevolent in his purposes, 
and inexhaustible in adaptation, is apparent 
on all sides. We see Him at work fashion- 
ing with the utmost exactitude the minutest 
of living creatures ; and we are thus taught 
by the evidence of our senses, some of the 
attributes of divinity. Nature, when studied 
in reference to its Author, becomes a vast 
note-book, filled with instances of love and 
goodness; and every step we take adds 
something to our knowledge. Let us look for 
the Nut Weevil, which is always to be found 
in the beginning of August about hazel-trees. 
Taking advantage of the state of the nut, it 
bores a hole through its soft rind, and then 
depusits its egg. No injury seems to be 
done to the nut thus selected: it grows, and 
the kernel ripens ; which then becomes the 
food of the maggot, which has also been 
growing in company with it. When the 
fruit falls, the inclosed grub is fully hatched; 
the nut has been its home, ready and abun- 
dantly provisioned. It now bores its way 
out, being armed with a horny beak for that 
purpose, and then buries itself in the soil, 
where it remains for eight months, slowl 
undergoing a change into a chrysalis, shel- 
tered and protected by its position from 
injuty; and, finally, it assumes its per- 
fect shape of a brown fly, lays its eggs in 
nuts, and then perishes. Darwin’s lines on 
this insect are well known ; they are polished, 
but convey an ertoneous impression to the 
ler :— 

* So sleeps in silence the Curculio, shut 

Iu the dark chambers of the cavern’d nut ; 

Erodes, with ivory beak, the vaulted shell, 

And quits, on filmy wing, its narrow cell.” 

How mysterious are these changes, and how 
complete are the means to the end proposed! 
The Deist, who refuses his faith to Reve- 
lation because it is incomprehensible to him, 
and involves circumstances beyond his powers 
of reasoning, may seek out this insect, and 
leara that mysteries belong not alone to the 
revealed word of God. 

The Greeks sculptured the butterfly upon 
their tombstones—the poetical and philo- 
sophical genius of the people seeing in its 
transformations a type of that futurity which 
they believed, but did not understand. They 
sa it there as a representative of the soui. 

i is beautiful and touching; and 
Sharon er, taking up the same idea, has 
expressed a belief that the Creator appointed 
insect transformations, to excite the senti- 
ment in the human heart of death being 
only one step in the path of life. Let us su 
view them. It is better to people our walks 
with objects fitted for contemplation and 
teflection, than to travel from “Dan to 

rsheba, and to pronounce that all is 

barren.” The man whose intellect is so 

al and whose imagination is so barren, 
at 
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“ The primrose on the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more "— 

goes through the world without perceiving 

its beauties, or being benefited by the asso- 
ciations to which they give birth; neither 
does he ever feel that glow of devotion, which 
comes over the mind, at the proofs which 
are perpetually opening to us, of the watch- 
ful and incessant care of a benevolent Ruler. 





Spirit of Discovery. 





comers. 
Tse numerous and important geological 
observations for which we are indebted to 
modern naturalists, prove (says M. Arago) 
that certain regions of our globe have been 
successively, and at different times, covered 
with water, which has afterwards abandoned 
it. In the explanation of these cataclysms, 
recourse has often been had to comets, 
Amongst others, Whiston, who supposes it 
to have been caused by a high tide, occa, 
sioned by a comet six times greater than the 
moon, passing very near the earth. Sucha 
supposition is not sufficient to explain the 
attendant phenomena; for though the moon 
produces such great effects on the ocean, it 
is not occasioned by her diurnal angular 
motion being considerable, her distance 
from the earth scarcely varying in many 
hours; and corresponding vertically with 
nearly the same points of the globe during 
a considerable space of time, the fluid which 
she attracts has always time to yield to her 
action before she moves on to a region from 
which her force will operate in another direc. 
tion. But this was not the case with the 
comet of 1680; near the earth its apparent 
angular motion across the constellations was 
extremely rapid; in a few minutes this 
comet corresponded with a number of points 
on different meridians of the earth, placed at 
a great distance, the one from the other. As 
to the distance of the comet from the earth 
in a straight line, that, no doubt, may have 
been very small, but then, this lasted only 
for a few minutes. These circumstances, 
taken together, are unfavourable for the pro- 
duction of a very high tide. Halley supposes 
these changes to have been caused hy a 
comet striking perpendicularly on the earth. 
But this supposition is no better than the 
preceding in explaining the causes of these 
phenomena; for, let us suppose a solid body 
moving in a right line with a certain rapidity, 
stopped instantly by an insurmountable ob- 
stacle, placed suddenly on the route of its 
body. Let this happen to our earth, the 
tangential rate of which is eight leagues in 
a second, and the effect be produced by a 
comet of sufficient mass, when all bodies 
resting on its surface, such as animated 
beings, and all objects which are not fixed 
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in the ground, would fly towards that point 
of the earth un which the comet had struck, 
with the rapidity which had been commu- 
nicated to them by the earth’s motion—that 
is. with a rapidity of eight leagues per second. 
We may imagine what would be the effect 
of such an event: in a word every animated 
being would be annihilated in an instant. 
As to the waters of the ocean, they being 
movable, and not bound to the earth, would 
be thrown forward in a mass towards the 
point of percussion. This frightful liquid 
mass would overturn, in its impetuous course, 
every object it met. It would rise above the 
tops of the highest mountains, and, in its 
reflux, its effects would be hardly less. The 
disorder which we remark here and there in 
the disposition of certain strata on the crust 
of our globe, is but a microscopic accident 
compared with the frightful chaos which 
would result from the direct shock of a comet 
sufficiently large to stop, at once, the earth 
in its orbit. But another effect would at 
once result, which would be that the centri- 
petal force being no longer balanced by the 
centrifugal, the earth would at once begin to 
fall towards the sun, into which she would 
fall in sixty-four and a-half days after the 
shock. But, taking this shock of a comet 
under any circumstances and modifications, 
it is incontestable that the inundations to 
which such an accident would give rise 
would not explain the phenomena which 
have been remarked by geologists, and the 
effects produced by cataclysms on our globe. 
If by the above, or any other cometary in- 
fluence, vast portions of the continents were 
inundated, and lofty regions buried under 
water, it would not by such a violent change 
place those marine deposits, which have been 
discovered, on mountains. These deposits 
are frequently horizontal, and very extensive, 
thick, and regular. The variegated shells 
which compose these layers, are often very 
small, and preserve their projections, their 
most delicate points, and their most fragile 
parts. Everything shows the impossibility 
of a violent ‘transportation, and proves that 
the deposit has been made quietly on the 
spot. Without having recourse to a violent 
usurpation of the ocean, in order to explain 
observed geological phenomena, we must 
come to the conclusion, that the mountains, 
as well as the elevated grounds which serve 
them as a base, have been pushed upwards 
from below, and from under the waters which 
once covered them. A comet which should 
materially change either the motion of rota- 
tion, or the motion of translation of the earth, 


would produce ‘tremendous overturnings on 
the crust of our globe; but these physical 
revolutions would differ in a thousand cir- 
cumstances from those which have been no- 
ticed by geologists. 


ASS 


W. G.C. 
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Pew Books. 
THE DOCTOR. VOL. III. 
(Concluded from page 71.) 

[ Hers is one of the Doctor’s chapters, with 
little abridgement, its Shandean head being 
retained. | 
The Author displays a little more of such 

reading as is seldom read, and shows that 

Lord Byron and an Essex Widow dif. 

Sered in opinion concerning Friday. 

There is no superstition, however harmless 
it may appear, and may indeed long continue 
to be, but has in it some latent evil. Much 
has arisen from the distinction of unlucky 
days, which may very innocently and natu. 
rally have originated, though it was after. 
wards dexterously applied by astrologers, and 
by the priests of false religions, to their own 
purposes. No one would willingly commence 
an important undertaking on the anniversary 
of a day which had brought to him some 
great and irreparable calamity. It would be 


indecent to fix upon St. Bartholomew’s fora B 


day of. public rejoicing in France; or ia 
Portugal upon that day on which Lisbon was 
laid in ruins by the great earthquake. Qn 
the uther hand, an English general, and an 
English army, would feel something mor 
than their wonted hope and expectation of 
victory, if they gave the enemy battle on the 
anniversaries of Waterloo, or Blenheim, 
Creasy, Poictiers, or Agincourt. God he 
thanked, neither our fleets nor armies have 
ever yet caused a day to be noted with black 
in the English calendar! 

But many a ship has lost that tide 
which might have led to furtune, because the 
captain and the crew thought it unlucky to 
begin their voyage on a Friday. You wer 
in no danger of being left behind by the 

ket’s sailing on that day, however favour 
able the wind, if it were possible for the 
tain to devise any excuse for remaining till 
the morrow in harbour. Lord Byron partook 
this superstition; and if anything of the 
slightest importance, in which he was com 
cernec, were commenced on a Friday, he was 
seriously disconcerted. 

Such, however, are the effects of superstt 
tious animosity, that (as the Puritans in the 
next generation made Christmas day a fast 
by an ordinance of parliament) in James the 
First’s reign Friday was kept as a sort of 
holiday. The biographer of a Spanish lady, 
who came to England for the purpose of 
secretly serving the Roman Catholic cause, 
says “that among other griefs she had that 
of hearing the wheel go round, by which they 
roasted whole quarters of beef on every Friday, 
delighting to profane with forbidden food that 
day on which the catholics, by fasting and 
other works of penitence, manifested their 
sense, every week throughout the year, of the 
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sufferings of their Lord and Saviour. -In all 
English houses,” she says, “ both private and 
public (to which latter great part of the people 
went for their meals), all kinds of meat, 
roasted and boiled, are seen on Fridays, Good 
Friday not excepted, as if it were a land of 
Jews or Turks. The nobles in particular re- 
serve their feasts and entertainments of all 
kinds of meats and delicacies for Fridays. It 
is the sport of the great, and their sort of 

jety, to testify by these sacrileges their 

red to the Roman church.” 

There is probably some exaggeration in 
this statement: and if the biographer was 
conversant with the history of his own country, 
he must have known that there was a time 
when his own countrymen made it a point of 
duty to eat pork on Saturdays, for the sake of 
despiting the Jews. But the practice cannot 
have been so common as he represents it, for 
if it had, Friday would not have retained its 
inauspicious character to the present time, 
Yet even this, which is in common’ opinion 
the most unlucky of all the days, may, from 
particular circumstances, deserve, it appears, 
to be marked with a white stone. Upon a 
trial brought at the Chelmsford assizes, by a 
disconsolate widow ayainst a faithless suitor, 
for breach of promise, a letter of the defend- 
ant’s was produced, containing this passage, 
“ Mrs. Martha Harris, you say I have used 

ill; but I do not think I have at all; for 
T told ou not to count too much, lest some- 
thing should happen to disappoint. You say 

day was mine; but respecting that, I 
said, ‘ if before harvest, it must be very soon, 
or it would be in harvest ;? and you said ‘ fix 
any time soon.’ But you said you should 
like to marry on a Friday, for you thought 
that a good day; for on a Friday your hus- 
band died, and ona Friday I first came to see 
you, and Friday was market day.” 

Old opinions, however groundless, are not 
often so easily overcome. The farmer has let 
precious days pass by without profiting vy 
favourable weather, because he was warned 
against them by his almanack, or by tradi- 

ion; and for the same reason, measures 
which might have relieved and saved a pa- 
tient, have been fatally procrastinated. There 
were about thirty days in the christian year to 
which such malignant influences were im- 
puted, that the recovery of any person who 
fell il upon them was thought to be almost 
impossible: in any serious disease how 
greatly must this persuasion have increased 
anger ! 

More than half the days in the year are un- 

y in Madagascar: and the Ombiasses, as 
the sort of bastard Mahomedan jugglers in 
that great island are called, have made the 
deluded people believe that any child born on 
one of those days, will, if it be allowed to 
gtow up, prove a parricide, be addicted to 
every kind of wickedness, and moreover be 
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miserable throughout the whole course of its 
life. The infant is always exposed in conse- 
quence ; and unless some humaner parents 
employ a slave or relation to preserve it, and 
remove it for ever from their knowledge, it is 
left for beasts, birds, or reptiles to devour ! 

The unfortunate days in Christendom, ac- 
cording to the received superstition in dif- 
ferent countries, were either a little more or 
less than thirty,—about a twelfth part of the 
year ; the fortunate were not quite so many ; 
all the rest are left, if the astrologers had so 
pleased, in their natural uncertainty. 

The fixed days for good and evil were said 
to have been disclosed by an angel to Job. 
I know not whether it comes from the Rab- 
binical mint of fables that Moses determined 
upon Saturday for the Israelites’ Sabbath, be- 
cause that day is governed by Saturn, and 
Saturn being a malignant planet, all manner 
of work that might be underlaken on the 
Saturday might be expected not to prosper. 
The Sabbatarians might have found here an 
astrological argument for keeping their sab- 
bath on the same day as the Jews. 

The Jews say that the sun always shines 
on Wednesdays, because his birth-day was 
on Wednesday, and he keeps it in this man- 
ner every week. In Feyjoo’s time, the 
Spaniards had a proverbial saying, that no 
Saturday is ever without sunshine ; nor could 
they be disabused of this notion, because in 
their country it is really a rare thirg to have 
a Saturday, or any other day, in some part or 
other of which the sun is not seen. But on 
the Wednesday in Passion week, they held 
that it always rains, because on that day it was 
that Peter went out and wept bitterly, and 
they think that it beh the h to 
weep, after this manner, as if in commemo- 
ration of his tears. 

The saints, indeed, have been supposed to 
affect the weather so much upon their own 
holidays, that a French bishop is said to have 
formed an ingenious project for the benefit of 
a particular branch of agriculture, by reform- 
ing a small part of the calendar. This pre- 
late was the bishop of Auxerre, Francis 
D'Inteville, first of that name. He had ob- 
served that for many years the vineyards had 
suffered severely on certain saints days, by 
frost, hail, cold rains, or blighting winds, and 
he had come to the conclusion that though 
the said saints had their festivals during the 
time when the sun is passizg through Taurus, 
they were nevertheless saznts gresleurs, ge- 
leurs, et gasteurs du bourgeon. 

Now this bishop loved good wine, comme 
fait ‘out homme de bien ; and he conceived 
that if these foul weather saints, who seemed 
in this respect to act as if they had enrolled 
themselves in a temperance society, were to 
have their days changed, and be calendared 
between Christmas day and St. Typhaines, 
they might hail, and fieeze, and bluster to 
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their hearts’ content; and if their old festi- 
vals were assigned to new patrons, who were 
supposed to have no dislike for vineyards, all 
would go on well. These changes, however, 
in the saints’ administration, were not ef- 
fected ; and it appears, by Rabelais’ manner 
of relating the fact, that the bishop never got 
from the optative to the potential mood. 

The Japanese, who are a wise people, have 
fixed upon the five most unfortunate days in 
the year fur their five great festivals; and this 
they have done purposely, and prudently, in 
order by this universal mirth to divert and 
Propitiate their camis, or deities ; and also by 
their custom on those days of wishing happi- 
ness to each other, to avert the mishaps that 
might ctherwise befall them. They too are 
careful never to begin a journey at an inaus- 
Picious time, and therefore, in all their road 
and house books there is a printed table, 
showing what days of the month are unfor- 
tunate for this purpose: they amount to four- 
and-twenty in the year. The wise and ex- 
perienced astrologer, Abino Seimei, who 
invented the table, was a personage endowed 
with divine wisdom, and the precious gift of 
prognosticating things tocome. It is to be 
presumed that he derived this from his 
parentage, which was very remarkable on the 
mother’s side. Take, gentle reader, for thy 
contentment, what Lightfoot would have 
called no lean story. 

Prince Abino Jassima was in the temple of 
Inari, who, being the god and the protector of 
foxes, ought to have a temple in the bishoprick 
of Durham, and in Leicestershire, and wher- 
ever foxes are preserved. Foxes’ lungs, it 
seems, were then as much esteemed as a 
medicine by the Japanese, as fox-glove may 
be by European physicians; and a party of 
courtiers were fox-hunting at this time in 
order to make use of the lungs in a prescrip- 
tion. They were in full cry after a young 
fox, when the poor creature ran into the tem- 
ple, and instead of looking for protection to 
the god Inari, took shelter in prince Jassima’s 
bosom. The prince on this occasion behaved 
very well, and the fox-hunters very ill, as it 
may be feared most fox-hunters would do in 
similar circumstances. They insisted upon 
his turning the fox out; he protested that he 
would commit no such crime, for a crime it 
would have been in such a case; they at- 
tempted to tuke the creature by force, and 
prince Jassima behaved so bravely that he 
beat them all, and set the fox at liberty. He 
had a servant with him, but whether this 
servant assisted him has not been recorded ; 
neither is it stated that the fox-god, Inari, 
took any part in the defence of his own crea- 
ture and his princely votary; though from 
what followed it may be presumed that he 
was far from being an unconcerned spectator. 
I pass over the historical consequences which 
make “ the hunting of that day” more im- 
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portarit in Japanese history, than that of 
Chevy Chase in our own. I pass them over 
because they are not exactly pertinent to this 
place. Suffice it to say that King Jassima, 
as he must now he called, revenged hig 
father’s murder upon these very hunters, and 
succeeded to his throne; and then, after his 
victory, tne fox appeared, no longer in vul. 
pine form, but in the shape of a lady of in. 
comparable beauty, whom he took to wife, 
and by whom he became the happy father of 
our astrologer, Abino Seimei. Gratitude 
had moved this alopegyne, gynalopex, fox. 
lady, or lady-fox, to love; she told her love, 
indeed,—but she never told her gratitude: 
nor did King Jassima know, nor could he 
possibly suspect, that his lovely bride had 
been that very fox whose life he had with so 
much generosity and courage preserved,— 
that very fox, I say, “ another and the same;” 
never did he imagine, nor never could he 
have imagined this, till an extraordin 
change took place in his beautiful and be: 
loved wife. Her ears, her nose, her claws; 
and her tail began to grow, and by degrees 
this wonderful creature became a fox again! 
My own opiuion is, that she must have been 
a daughter of the great fox-god Inari him 
self. 

Abino Seimei, her son, proved to be, as 
might have been expected, a cunning per 
sonage, in the old and good meaning of that 
word. But as he inherited this cunning 
from his mysterious mother, he derived also 
an equal share of benevolence from his kind. 
hearted father, King Jassima: and therefore, 
after having calculated for the goud of man- 
kind the table of unfortunate days, he, for 
their farther good, composed an Ufa, or cou- 
plet, of mystical words, by pronouncing which; 
the poor traveller who is necessitated to begia 
a journey upon one of those days, may avert 
ail those evils, which, if he were not pre- 
served by such a spell, must infallibly befall 
him. He did this for the benefit of persons 
in humble life, who were compelled at any 
time to go wherever their lords and masters 
might send them. I know not whether Lord 
Byron would have ventured to set out on @ 
Friday, after reciting these words, if he had 
been made acquainted with their value; but 
here they are, expressed in our own characters, 
to gratify the “ curious in charms.” 

Sada Mejesi Tabicatz Fidori Josi Asijwa, 
Omojitatz Figo Kitz Nito Sen. 


THE FUDGES IN ENGLAND. 
By Thomas Brown the younger. 
[Tus is a sequel to the Fudge Family n 
Paris —need we add — by Thomas Mvore. 
It is a mere trifle, but it contains much of 
the vis comica and happy point of the’ fitst 
of our living lyric poets. It is, as Miss 


Ramsbottom would say, “a Judy Spree,” 
upon Miss Biddy Fudge’s conversion from 
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Parisian gaiety to seriousness, and strangely 

ixes up notions of piety and mammon, 
The breadth of the satire is, however, aimed 
at higher game, but it is altogether too 
religio-political for our pages: so, we shall 
merely quote a few of the lighter portions, 
which are free from this objection. Miss 
Fanny Fudge, in the third letter, acquaints 
her cousin Kitty of her success as a Blue :] 


And now, dear—to tell you a secret which, pray 

Only trast to such friends as with safety you may— 

You know, and, indeed, the whole county suspects, 

(Though the Editor often my best things rejects, ) 

That the verses sigued so, Q> which you now and 
then see 

In our County Gazette, (vide Jast,) are by me. 

Bat ’tis dreadful to think what provoking mistakes 

The vile country Press in one’s prosody makes. 

For you kuow, dear,—I may, without vanity, hint— 

Though an angel should write, still ‘tis devils must 


rint ; 
Avd'you can’t think what havoc these demons some- 
times 


Choose to make of one’s sense, and what’s worse, of 
one's rhymes. 

Bat a week or two since, in my Ode upon Spring, 

Which I meant to have made a most beautiful thing, 

Where 1 talked of the “ dewdrops from freshly-blown 


Toses, 
The nasty things made it from freshly-blown noses !*” 
And once when, to please my cross Aunt, | had tried 
To > (eae some saint of her cligue who'd just 
ted, 
Having said he had tak’n up in heav'n his position,” 
They made it, “ he’d taken up to heav'n his phy- 
sician |” 
This is very disheartening ;—but brighter days shine, 
I tejoice, love to say, both for me aud the Nine ; 
For, what do you think ?—so delightful! next year, 
Oh, prepare, dearest girl, fur the grand news pre- 


I'm Owie in the Keepsake—yes, Kitty my dear, 
To write in the Keepsake, as sure as you're there ! 

Tother night, at a Ball, ’twas my fortunate chauce 

With a very uice elderly Dandy to dance, 

Who, ‘twas plain, from some hints which I now and 
then canght, 

Was the author of something—one couldn't tell what ; 

But his sutisfied manuer left no room to doubt 

It was something that Colbourn had lately brought 
out. 

We conversed of belles-lettres through all the quad- 
rille,— 

Of poetry, dancing, of prose, standing still ; 

Talk’d of Intellect’s march—whether right ‘twas or 


wrong,— 

And then settled the point in a bold en avant. 

Ta 7: course of this talk ’twas that, having just 
inted 


in 
That J too had poems which—longed to be printed, 
He protested, kind man! he had seen at first sight, 
I was actually born in the Keepsake to write. 
“In the Aunals of England let some,” he said, 
“shine, 
But a place in her Annuals, Lady, be thine! 
Even now future Keepsakes seem brightly to rise, 
Through the vista of years, as I gaze on those eyes,— 
All letter'd and press'd, and of large-paper size !"" 
How unlike that Magan, who my genius would 
smother, 
And how we, true geniuses, find out each other ! 


This, and much more he said, with that fine frenzied 
glance, 
One so rarely now sees, as we slid through the 


ance ; 

Till between us ‘twas finally fixed that, next year, 
Tn this exquisite task I my pen should enzage ; 

And, at parting, he stoop’d down and lisp’d in my ear, 

These mystical words, which I could but just hear 
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. “Terms for rhyme,—if it’s prime,—ten and six- 
pence per page.” 
Think, Kitty my dear, if I heard his words right, 
What a mint of half-guineas this small head con- 
tains ; 
If for nothing to write is itself a delight, 

Ye gods, what a bliss to be paid for one's strains! 
Having dropp'd the dear fellow a curtesy profound, 
at once, to inquire all about him, J ran; 

And fiom what I could learn, do you know, dear, 
I've found 
That he’s quite a new species of lit'rary man ; 
One, whose task is,—to what will not fashion aceus- 
tom us ?— 
To edite live authors, as if they were posthumous, 
For instance,—the plan, to be sure, is the oddest !— 
If any young he or she author feels modest 
In venturing abroad, this kind gentleman-usher 
Lends promptly a hand to the interesting blusher ; 
Indites a smooth preface, brings merit to light 
Which else might, by accident, shrink out of sight, 
And. in short, renders readers and critics polite. 
My Aunt says,—though scarce on such points one 
can credit her,— 
He was Lady Jane Thingumbob’s last novel’s editor. 
*Tis certain the fashion’s but newly invented ; 
And, quick as the change of all things and all 


names is, 
Who knows but, as authors, like girls, are presented, 
We, girls, may be edited soon at St. James's ? 
[Next are a few lines from the fifth Letter 

from Larry O’Branigan, in England, to his 

wife Judy, at Mullinafad :-—} 

Dear Judy, I sind you this bit of a letther, 

By mail-coach conveyance,—for want of a betther,— 

To tell you what luck in this world I have had 

Since I left the sweet cabin, at Mullinafad. 

Och, Judy, that night!—when the pig which we 
Meant 

To dry-nurse in the parlour, to pay off the rent, 

J nee the craythur,—that name was the death of 

Gave us the shlip, and we saw the last breath of her! 

And there were the childer, six innocent sowls, 

For their nate little play-fellow tuning up howls; 

bane some my dear Judy, (though grievin’s a 
folly), 

Stud over Julianna’s remains, melancholy,— , 

Cryin’, half for the craythur, aud half for the money, 

“ Arrah, why did ye die till we'd sowl’d you, my 
honey ?” 

But God's will be done!—and then, faith, sure 
enough, 

As the pig was desaiced, ’twas high time to be off. 

So We gother'd up all the poor duds'we could catch, 

Lock’d the owld cabin-door, put the kay in the 
thatch, 

Then tuk lave of each other's sweet lips in the dark, 

And set off, like the Chrishtians turn'’d out of the 


TK 5 
The six childher with you, my dear Judy, ochone! 
And poor I wid myself, lef. condolin’ alone. 


How I came to this England, o’er say and o'er lands, 

And what cruel hard walkin’ I’ve had ou my hands, 

Is, at this present writin’, too tadious to speak, 

So I'll mintion it all in a posteript next week -— 

Only starv'd I was surely, as thin as a lath, ' 

Till I came to an up-and-down place they call Bath, 

Where, as luck was, I manag’d to make a meal’s 
meat, 

By dhraggin owld ladies all day through the street, — 

Which their docthors, (who pocket, like fun, the 
pound starlins, ) 

Have brought into fashion, to plase the owld darlins, 

Div’l a boy in all Bath, though J say it, could carry 

The grannies up hill half so handy as Larry; 


* The Irish peasantry are very fond of giving fine 
names to their pigs. I have heard of one instauce 
in whick a couple of young. pigs were named, at their 
birth, Abelard and Eloisa. ‘ . 
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And the higher they liv’d, like old crows in the air, 

The more J was wanted to lug them up there. 

Kut luck has two handles, dear Judy, they say, 

And mine has both handles put on the wrong way. 

For, pondherin’, one morn, on a drame I'd just ad 

Of yourself and the babbies, at Mullinafad, 

Och, there came o’er my sinses so plasin’ a flutther, 

That I spilt un owld Countess right clane in the 
gutther, i : 

Muff, feathers, and all !—the descint was most awful, 

And,—what was still worse, faith, 1 knew ’twas un- 
lawful : 

For, though, with mere women, no wee omen evil, » 

T’ upset an owld Countess in Bath is divil | 

So, liftin’ the chair, with herself safe upon it, 

(For nothin’ about her was hilt, but her : 

Without even mentionia’ “ By yor lave, ma’am, 

I tuk to my heels, and—here, Judy, 


Che Gatherer. 


During some late repairs at the theatre of 
Valenciennes, the following, extraordinary 
discovery was made :—A cannon ball thrown 
from the imperial batteriés during, the siege 
in 1793, fell upon the roof of theatre, 
and lodged.in the ceiling:of the -andience 
part of the building, where it was sustained 
by two laths! Thus for 42 years had this 
inass of iron ieepit aie ’ perk wet so 
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During a late storm, the inhabitants of 
Chauffour, in the Seine-st-Oise, had the 
imprudence to ring the bell uf the church, 
whereby the lightning was‘ attracted, : the 
bell melted, and the roof burat.’ Fortunately 
the ringer escaped unhurt: about ‘fifteen 
persons who had taken refuge in the church 
were thrown down ; one woman was rendered 
deaf, another paralyzed, and the face, head, 
and body of a child, were pierced all over with 
small holes.— Paris Advertiser. 

The Société d’Emulation of Abbeville have 
opened the tumulus, called the Butte de St. 
Quen, near the mouth of the Somme. It was 
found to contain about 600 skulls, piled in 
the form of a cone. The lower jaw remained 
attached to all; and as there were no other 

s of the body, it is evident that they were 
interred just as they were struck from the 
body. tomb is probably Celtic, and the 
heads those of prisoners or slaves sacrificed 
to the manes of some chief.— Jé7d. 

Holland—A great patt of Holland, as it 
is calculated, is between twenty and. thirt 
feet below high water-mark on the surround- 
ing coast; but, astonishing and fearful as 
this fact may apvest, the natives seem to live 
in perfect confidence of their security.— Ten- 
nant’s Tour. 

Buffon.—The tower of Montbard, in Bur. 
gundy, was the study.of Buffon, and with 

sip. which; the-great naturalist 
He eri is religiously kept up-by the inha- 
itants. 


THE MIRROR. 


Painting. —There is more humbug, (an 
expressive word,) among pretended judges 
of painting than any other class of conceited 
peo le in the world. I question whether, if 

-a-dozen critical connoisseurs were to 
write down their opinions upon any painting 
of supposed excellence, any two would coin. 
cide.—Dyke’s Travelling Mems. 

Gibbon.—The house at Lausanne, in 
which Gibbon wrote his Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, is still much frequented 
by his admirers, as well as by those who 
never read a page of that work for which 
they profess so great a reverence. His library 
has been purchased by Mr. Beckford. 

A Table.d’héte.—The table-d’héte of the 
Weidenbusche, (Willow-bush,) at Francfurt, 
is renowned all over the Continent. The 
Sot in which it is held is 100 feet by 

feet; from the ceiling hang 13 handsome 
cut glass chandeliers; at the upper end isa 
music. gallery, filled during the hours of 
dinner and supper with excellent musicians, 
and around the ‘room are a number of classic 
compositions painted on the panels of the 
walls. The guests, (frequently 150,) have 
Peppa a — gan of fish, flesh, 

wl, game, vegetables, an stry; and all 
for two francs, or Is. 8d. English. 

Charlemagne lies buried in the cathedral 

of Aix-la-Chapelle ; the spot being marked 
by this. simple inscription on the pavement: 
« Carvlo 0.” - His-skull and arm-bones 
are shown, which, if authentic, are one thou 
sand and a score years old! 
- Francfurt Fair.— Here assemble mer. 
chants from Stockholm and Constantinople, 
from Tobolsk and Malaga—from the moun 
tains of Carpathia and the plains of Holland 
—from London, Liverpool, Lausanne, and 
Lisbon—in short, people of all countries in 
Europe, frequent this important and_ long. 
established mart. Ranges of booths display 
the productions of each nation—one may buy 
a Norway cloak of fur for the winter ; a satin 
doublet from Spain fur the summer ; beads 
for devotion, and dominos for masquerades. 
—Dyke’s Travelling Mems. 

Bell-casting—One family in Gloucester 
continued casting bells from 1684 to 1774; 
and, by a list which they published, the 
number amounted to 3,594. i 

Epitaph on a tall. man, in. the churchyard 
at Poole :— 

As long as. long can be,, 

So long so lung was he. 
How long how long did say ? 
As long as:long as May.* 

® Supposed to; mean May iis ‘being one of the 
longest months. S. S. 
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